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the following pages we have aimed at compiling tables which will show summary figures for as many nations of 


be world as possible, and we have endeavoured to combine brevity with comprehensiveness. 


The greater number 


figures are taken from the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the League of Nations,* supplemented from our own 


ical records. 


We propose in these columns to give our own appreciation of the trade position, fortified by 


informed opinion, and to leave the figures to be interpreted by our readers each in his own way. 


* ‘* League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics,'' 1s 6d. Constable. 


THE STATE OF TRADE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


‘For another month British trade has held its ground, a 
‘condition for which the best that can be said is that it is 
‘better than at the corresponding season of last year, 
When we were suffering from a summer depression. 
| Moreover, this general statement is only true in a broad 
'way. Certain industries—notably the export coal, the 


are already hardening. It is expected that this will lead 
to a better balance of purchasing power between the agri- 
cultural and industrial communities of America, and as 
British crop reports are also favourable, it would seem 
that the farmer in this country will share in this benefit. 
Whether this is altogether a sound ground for expecting 


and the early stages of the steel industry—have 


been slipping back, but, on 
gre other hand, a _ cer- 
tain amount of improvement 

s taken place in some 
branches of the textile in- 
f dustries, especially cotton. 
| Unemployment remains 
| practically unchanged, and 
average prices in June re- 
“mained extremely steady. 
| But, just as last year an im- 
| provement began after July 
| was over, there seem to 
/be certain indications 
| Suggesting a similar his- 
| fory this year. In the first 
| place, an improvement in 
| sotton would bring about 
| abetter balance in British 
industry generally, for, in 


oe 


improvement is not quite certain. 


HOME TRADE STATISTICS—JUNE, 1924. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— 
State Insurance %) ......+. es 
PRODUCTION— 


Coal (million tons)............ 216. 
Iron thous. ,, ) . 651.. 


Steel ( ,, ae 
FOREIGN TRADE— 
Imports (million £’s) 
Re-exports (_ ,, 
Exports ( ,, 
TRANSPORT— 


Railway Receipts (£0,000) 362 


Shipping Freights  (av.level') 114 .. 


COMMODITY PRICES ,, 
TRADE DISPUTES 
working days lost) 
SECURIT 
FINANCIAL DATA— 
Bank Notes 


(thous. 


398 . 
VALUES (av. level*) 115 .. 
(million £’s)*.. 125 .. 


~§ 177 .. 


115 .. 
126 .. 


Larger shipments of 
wheat may perhaps come 
out of Russia this year, 
and, in any case, with so 
large a _ proportion of 
British wages based on in- 
dex figures, a rise in the 
cost of living will not help 
Great Britain in industrial 
competition. 

Financial indications, like 
the direct indices of in- 
dustry, show little varia- 
tion. Stock Exchange 
securities generally are un- 
changed, and though the 
index of industrial securi- 
ties is very slightly higher, 
the change is so small as to 
be of no significance. The 
greatest change in the 
financial 


; the light of the last so 
: os of British history, it 
4s difficult to imagine brisk 
| and prosperous trade in the 
| fest of the country while 
. Lancashire is in a state of 
| Stagnation. A lower price 
_ for raw cotton, as a result 
»% a good cotton crop, 
, Would give substance to 8 Te 
; Present hopes of better f 
F gs. Again, there has 
» been a slight movement in 
' Me right direction in ship- 
building, Lloyd’s Register recording an increase in the 
| Work under construction as against a reduction of one 
| million tons in the merchant fleets of the world, mainly 
_ due to the breaking up of old ships. This process of 
| taking antiquated shipping off the market is the first 
tion for a revival of shipping, and the progress made 
mM twelve months is encouraging. A third important con- 
| Seration is that the latest reports from the United 
States indicate that the set-back to American trade which 
Securred this spring does not now seem likely to lead to 
* Serious depression, but that in several directions re- 
Covery is to be looked for. This is to some extent due to 
the fact that in the northern hemisphere generally (but 


Bank Advances 


Bank Clearings : 
London 


icularly in Canada and the United States) the wheat 
"Op is expected to be less than a year ago, and prices 


a 


Currency Notes (_,, apes “ 
Bank Deposits Pe » )*-. 1656 .. 1691 .. 
” » )* ee 5 808 
Banks Cash Ratio (4) (%)* .... 


ope SO kc SO oe 
Manchester (__,, wD eee 
Three months’ Bank Drafts 
(Discount Rates %) ........ Sime -- 3 «e 
Day-to-day Loans (%) ........ 2§ .. lg .. 


(2) Economist Index No.; July, 1914=100. 

ae Index No. of 365 securities; December, 
1=100. (*) Cash in hand and at Bank of England as % of 
total current, deposit, and other accounts. * Av. weekly figures. 


(million &’s)* . 


figure is in re- 
spect of bankers’ advances 
to industry, which are sub- 
stantially higher than a 
year ago, and though we 
have not yet an index of 
production, we believe this 
change is a reflection of a 
substantially larger turn- 
over of trade generally 
than in July, 1923. 

The situation overseas is 
in most countries a_ little 
better than at the date of 
our last report, the only important exceptions being 
those countries which are directly concerned with the 
reparation crisis. Germany, Belgium, and France are in 
a state of suspense, and are clearly awaiting the outcome 
of the present Conference. South America, the Far 
East, and the Dominions are, if anything, all making a 
little headway. So far as the international trade situa- 
tion is concerned, however, it cannot be said that in any 
quarter speculative optimism exists by way of an antici- 
pation of a settlement in Europe. If such a settlement 
occurs, it will undoubtedly give a fresh outlet for enter- 
prise, and may be expected to strengthen substantially 
other favourable influences to which we have referred. 

The following notes on conditions in various trades and 
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industries call attention to some of the most striking 


twa. Forge iron, for imstance, is described as “practically 


reported fram more than ome centre. In other directions, such 


Competition 
piabationg Gunes ie mach tn exidene, amd the 
seindl il aden ts Gemierenaiie 
Eugueeermng.—The engimeerimg trades, 2s a whole, have main- 


tamed or mmprowed their position during the past month. | 


have maintained their position, and 2 steady busir 1e85 has been 
done from week to week. In export yarns rather m ore inguin 
aoe come through for India, and imcreaseid activity te: 


of interes, 
operations in standard cre: = gods f 
Shippers to China have not given any genera! sup —— 


m 

the demand having run on white shirtings. There oa 
dications of rather more activity for Eevpt an! the Nez; 
| Eastern outlets, and a fair amount of buying is tz king plac 
| for Singapore and the Straits ttlements C ontinent, 
| demand remaims bur something continues to be don; 
| im famcies for the United States. There are reports of bette 
| clearances im the home trade section, and « ue bebe on 
rather more prepared to place orders with makers. Compare! 


| with a month ago, a few more looms are we mikiog in certai 


| Lancashire towns, and increased employment is available {h, 
| the operatives. 
| Woollen end Worsted Trade:.—jume Was a period of quie 


business, though the tome at London woo! szles, and at loc 





auctions of this year’s clip, has been better than was expecta, 
| Manufacturers maintain ther unwillimgmess to grant redy. 
| tiens of price, and towards the end . of June the scarcity > of nes 


eS ae ae enaeeeen Gre tees in euiience after the | 


“ spart.™ fet the undertome is mot unsatisfactory. Con- 


shows more activity, 2 number of Lancashire mills being 
. =. = cut~ofdate “ 


z semding tO mcrease rather than tw decline. 
Reswer aed Caters — —in plate and cutlery generally, busi- 
mess hes beer of increased demani 


Gomersaocs lately, 


| increased to am extent which upset shipowners’ 


he ORACLE MACROS AE ORE NON EGY FRY RE HE RR oe akan: 


hey 


at presemt rates caused some spinning firms t 
reduce their working hours. The woollen section remain 
more prosperous than the worsted, recent events havin 
accentuated this difference m respective Export 
business is satisfactory. Some light on wage conditions, is 
relation to the unrest at present existing among workers in 
the industry, is furnished by the figures of the Wool Textile 


fortune. 


og atm, 


Delegation of the Federation of British Industries. Th 
average weekly wage of some 50,coo operatives in different 
branches of the industry fell yw durmg the latter part of 
1923, but recovered appreciably im the first quarter of th: 
present year. In this respect, however, the worsted ha 
i behind the woollen bramch, and the belief that th 


industry could bear a further imecrease was probably 1 
the bottom of the operatives’ refusal to accept 2 twelve-month: 
renewal of the existing wages pommel 
Boots end Skhoes.—Demand is well maintz 

tories have lately adopted overtime wi orks " Orders, as 2 
rule, run well imto August, and seasonai in fuences, makin 
for a slackening of production, have not up to the present 
been of very mach importance. 

Chemicals. —Though markets are usually quiet during summer 
months, demand has so far been steady, at ie on balance 
rather stronger than a month ago. Siightiy improved pros 
pects in the cotton imdustry are mo doubt reflected in this state 
of affairs. 

Shipping.—Prevailing tendencies m the freight markets ar 
still unfavourable. The Ecomomist’s Index Number fell 
108.6 in June, against 114.3 in May and 2 maximum of 13}. 3 
attained m February last {1q13 = 100} The index has nov 
fallen below the 1973 average for the frst time during th 
present vear. For this a fallimgaway im demand for grait 
tonnage from the Plate is chiefly responsible, together “with 

a less extensive decline in Canadian and United States require 
ments. The supply of available tomnace seems [ately to hate 
calculations, 
but unless European grain purchases prove to be on a larger 
scale than at present anticipated, the force of events will ite! 
bring about an amelioration by compelling tramp owners \ 
their oldest amd least profi Stable % vessels 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The decline im business was more promounced Jast month 
when seasoma! factors tended to accentuate tendencies alread’ 
at work. As wage reductaoms and 2 certain small amount 
of umemplovment are steadily reducing the purchasing power 
of the wageearming classes retail trade is falling of 1g 
up wo she cad of June t was Ente, ¥ anvthing. | 
jewel of Jume, 1g23. Industry, as a whole, is certainly belot 
that level. Apparentiy, demand had been less active sa 
time before production actualy beg act to slacken. and actu- 

mulated stocks of goods were more considera> le than was com 
moniy supposed. la April, when rescission W2s cust beginnin. 
to become general, the t of Commerce found th! 
an index of stocks of 5 commudities stood 2t 136, a 
Ss with tr7 im April, 1923. and roo im 1916. The io = 
steel trades report a slight of comfdence, but May* 
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quickening 
| sharp reduction was followed br a further deciine in pisi! 
| output during Fume, and the corner seems hardly have beer 





turned as vet. The bituminous coal, and the tere Ti 
tries, are also closely affected by prevailing rendencies. , 
slackness, the inflow of gold, and increasing bank reserv 
Rave combined fo make money very cheap, <2! an 
ew fork Exchange beimg as low as 2 per es 

side loans at 1} per cemt. The istest cotton scat 
fevcerabte then bed been hoped for, snd agricsiors 


(Comtmsed on page 5. 
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Tuere is a curious anomaly as regards wool, since, while 
the population of the world during the past generation 
has increased by several hundred millions, the production 
of wool has decreased by approximately 600,000,000 Ibs. 
With practically the whole world demanding wool in con- 
tinually increasing quantities, there is evidence that prices 
will continue to rise above their present levels, high as 
they may appear to be compared with pre-war prices. In 
ail countries the use of wool is becoming greater every 
vear, while production is moving in exactly the opposite 
direction. A brief glance at past consumption, present, 
and future prospects of requirements, and also of sources 
of supply, becomes therefore of considerable interest and 
value, not only to users of the raw material and those 
directly or indirectly interested in the woollen industry, 
but also to the public at large. 

Australia has long been looked upon as the country pro- 
ducing the finest wools, and, until recent years, as the 
greatest potential source of supplies. Notwithstanding 
her millions of acres suitable for wool production, which 
at present are lying idle, and which can be obtained on 
almost ridiculously easy terms, either by purchase or lease, 
her production has of late years fallen away considerably, 
albeit the last three years have shown somewhat better 
returns than those immediately preceding. Yet the fact 
remains that for years production has been going steadily 
down, although Australia is probably the finest sheep- 
raising country in the world. One reason for the falling- 
of in production is undoubtedly the serious disorganisa- 
tion produced by the war. The various State Govern- 
ments, too, in their migration proposals, have directed 
their propaganda chiefly towards cereal raising and fruit- 


growing, and have failed to lay sufficient stress upon the - 


vast and far greater opportunities afforded by wool pro- 
duction. Again, the rush of native-born inhabitants from 
the country districts to the towns and cities has also had 
its effect in retarding the wool industry. Yet more 
money has been made, and is even now being made, from 
wool than from al] the other industries combined, and the 
continued upward tendency of prices should go far towards 
resuscitating it. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that, 
although at times droughts have played havoc with the 
flocks, each year sees irrigation playing a more and more 
Prominent part, and in many sections of the country the 
isk of failure through such a cause, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, has been reduced to a minimum. The fact that 
sheep require but little attention and thrive in the open 
all the year round in Australia renders the country ideal 
for Wool-growing, while enormous areas of natural 
grasses in normal years satisfactorily solve the food pro- 
— The life, it is true, may be slightly monotonous, 
“t the profits which accrue are out of ali proportion to 
the slight discomfort which may be experienced. 

Just how Australian sheep-farmers view the situation 
. be gleaned from the fact that the representatives of 
the Pastoralists’ Association towards the end of May pre- 
sented a statement to the Prime Minister, Mr Bruce, de- 
at = that immediate action is necessary to encourage 
; stabilise the wool industry, and suggesting the lines 
oe which this can best be accomplished. The statement 
_S Prepared by the Woolgrowers’ Council, representing 
per cent. of the sheep-growers of the Commonwealth. 
= Set out that, whereas the number of sheep increased by 
millions from the year 1860 to 1891 (31 years), a de- 
fease was shown over the period from 1891 to 1923 (32 
years) of 27,617,897. 
= he decrease was most marked in the Western Division 
Ki New South Wales, the numbers falling from 15,379,178 
cae 27,808. The numbers for the current year are not 
2 stilt ae but it is fairly certain that they will show 
. ll further considerable falling away. The reasons set 
ut for the decreases are drought periods, adverse legis- 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD’S WOOL SUPPLIES. 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT.) 


lation, and pests. As regards legislation, it is stated the 
Federal Land Tax Assessments Act has had a most em- 
barrassing and restricting effect on the industry. Those 
who promulgated the Federal land tax maintained that, if 
large estates are to be indiscriminately broken up, that 
will destroy some of the best stud flocks. It is evident, 
however, that it was brought in as a taxation measure 
as well. The incidence of both Federal and State income- 
taxes in the matter of “ walk-in-walk-out’’ sales pre- 
vented the free exchange of pastoral and farming pro- 
perties, a result which is most undesirable. 

To-day it is estimated that there are some 100,000,000 
less sheep in the world than there were in 1go0, with 
approximately 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 more population 
to clothe and feed. The number of Australian sheep in 
1921—the last year for which Government statistics are 
available—was approximately 82} millions, an increase 
over the previous two years, but still far below the figures 
of 1910, when they totalled close upon 98,000,000; the 
peak being reached in 1891, when 1064 millions were 
shown in the official returns published. 

The world’s annual merino wool clip has declined by 
no less than 175,000,000 Ibs. In 1921-2 Australian wool 
exports amounted to about 820 million lbs, the average 
value of the past five years being approximately £38 
millions, or 70 per cent. of all her exports. While the 
number of lambs dropped every year in all sheep-breeding 
countries often temporarily doubles the flocks, it must be 
remembered that year by year the increasing population 
of the world requires more and more food, and the number 
of sheep killed for this purpose prevents the accumulation 
necessary to raise the flocks to such an extent as to render 
any fall in wool prices within the bounds of possibility. 
With the spread of civilisation naturally follows a similar 
spread of the use of civilised clothing, and with Orientals 
now consuming far more wool than ever before, and in- 
creasing their demands annually, it is easy to foresee that 
if Europe and America are to keep up their present 
standards of clothing the shortage must either be over- 
come, prices must be still further raised, or some suitable 
substitute found. 

Roughly speaking, in 1g00 the United States, with a 
population of approximately 75,000,000, possessed about 
61 million sheep; to-day, with that population increased 
by about 50 per cent., she runs only about half that num- 
ber of sheep from which wool suitable for clothing can 
be procured. Going back about 60 years, statistics show 
that British wool requirements were about 2 Ibs per head 
of the population, and, notwithstanding the steady annual 
increase, as denoted by the Census, the requirements of 
wool per head have just about doubled. In the United 
States the increase has been from about 3 Ibs to 6 Ibs 
per head of the population. 

In both the great English-speaking countries the ten- 
dency is ever progressive, and the demands for both wool 
and cotton are always on the increase. Then, again, at 
no distant date, Russia’s millions will be clamour- 
ing with very heavy demands. How to keep pace with 
the world’s continually increasing requirements affords 
a problem requiring very serious consideration. There 
is, of course, a limit to all things, and so there must be 
to the price of wool. 

The successful development of the cotton industry in 
Australia and certain other parts of the British Empire 
may be a partial solution to the problem; but it seems, 
if not absolutely impossible, certainly highly improbable 
that the increase in the number of the world’s sheep can 
ever more than keep pace with the continually growing 
populations of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
And there are all the other countries of the world to be 
supplied ! 

Undoubtedly prices will be kept in check to a certain 
extent by the increasing manufacture of cloth from wood 
pulp, paper, and fibres, but the outlook for wool is one 
of which pastoralists could well take greater advantage, 
and, while materially benefiting themselves, at the same 
time become the benefactors of the world at large. 
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THE STATE OF TRADE AT HOME AND ABROAD - Continued from page 1. 


industries call attention to some of the most striking 
tendencies :-— 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


Iron and Steel.—The dullness of the iron and steel trades is 
partly attributable to holidays and stocktaking, July and 
August being the slackest months of the year in the best of 
times. In addition, the fall in fuel prices, especially coke, 
while bound to be beneficial in the long run, is at the moment 
causing buyers to hold off in expectation of a further scaling- 
down of prices. Foreign competition is also an important 
factor at the moment, although some observers believe that 
the pace is too hot to last, and any improvement in the Con- 
tinental metallurgical position would immediately remove a 
good deal of pressure from the British market. The returns 
of production in June showed, as was anticipated, a consider- 
able falling-off, the pig-iron output being 607,800 tons, as 
compared with 650,900 tons in May, and that of steel ingots 
and castings 651,500 tons, against 809,700 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. The June figures are considerably below those 
of the same month last year. In 1923, however, a marked 
decline was recorded in July and August, so that last month’s 
steel production was, in point of fact, greater than in either of 
those ‘“ holiday ’’ months last year. A similar slackening of 
activity seems likely in the present instance. Pig-iron output 
has certainly been in excess of demand for the last week or 
two. Forge iron, for instance, is described as ‘‘ practically 
a drug on the market,’’ and the accumulation of stocks is 
reported from more than one centre. In other directions, such 
as hematite, reduced consumption corresponds more closely 
with existing requirements. Trade in special branches is 
more satisfactory, orders for tin plates, for instance, extend- 
ing over the summer months, and in some cases to the end 
of the year. Galvanised sheets are greatly in demand, 
especially for foreign account. 


Coal.—The coal trade remains quiet, and short-time working 
is being resorted to in numerous pits. Gas and house coals 
are passing through the quietest period of the year, domestic 
needs having been still further affected by the recent spell of 
hot weather, though a slight improvement next month is not 
unlikely. Industrial demand is small, supplies of coke, in 
particular, being more than ample for current requirements. 
The export trade remains slack, coal from the Ruhr being in 
keen competition with the British product. Best steam coal 
continues to find a market fairly readily, but the inferior 
varieties are not in great demand. Competition between 
various home producing areas is much in evidence, and the 
trend of prices is downwards. 


Engineering.—The engineering trades, as a whole, have main- 
tained or improved their position during the past month. 
Inquiries for ship construction are less in evidence after the 
recent “‘ spurt,’’ but the undertone is not unsatisfactory. Con- 
tracts for public works are still being placed by local autho- 
rities, of considerable magnitude in some cases. A large 
engineering firm has secured a further locomotive contract 
from India, and certain harbour and dock orders from other 
rts of the Empire. Overseas demand is in evidence also, 
in the machine-tool trade. Textile-machinery construction 
shows more activity, a number of Lancashire mills being 
engaged in replacing worn and out-of-date equipment. The 
electrical manufacturing industry is as busy as ever. Mid- 
land motor-car firms continue to work on active lines, though 
some falling-off in the next month or two, from seasonal 
causes, would not be unexpected. The motor-cycle industry 
reports a maintenance of prosperous conditions, orders, both 
home and foreign, tending to increase rather than to decline. 
Hardware and Cutlery.—In plate and cutlery generally, busi- 
ness has been of — dimensions lately, increased demand 
being recorded in both cheaper and high-grade lines. Condi- 
tions in the hardware trade are moderately satisfactory. 


Cotton.—The experience of cotton spinners and manufacturers 
in Lancashire, writes our Manchester correspondent, has im- 
proved during the past month, and the general prospects can 
be described as brighter. There has been a tendency for 
inquiry to broaden, and although a large part of the demand 
has been at unworkable rates, the sales in many quarters 
have been of a more encouraging character. As is usual at 
this time of the news relating to the progress of the crop 
in the United States has been followed very closely. Some 
operators are beginning to fear that the output next season 
will not be so large as at one time expected. The outlook 
remains very uncertain, and the crop may be anything from 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales. Spinners of American yarns 
continue to struggle against adverse conditions. More orders 
have recently been booked in medium and fine counts, but 
coarse numbers still lag behind. Producers of Egyptian yarns 


have maintained their position, and a steady business has _ 
done from week to week. In export yarns rather more inguiy 
has come through for India, and increased activity has 4), 
shown itself in coarse counts for Holland, and in extra hay: 
descriptions for the Near East. Manufacturers of cloth have 
reported a large and increasing inquiry. A feature of interes 
has been the freer operations in standard grey goods for Ing, 
Shippers to China have not given any general support, most ;: 
the demand having run on white shirtings. There are no, 
indications of rather more activity for Egypt and the Ne, 

Eastern outlets, and a fair amount of buying is taking plac 
for Singapore and the Straits Settlements. Contineny, 
demand remains quieter, but something continues to be don: 
in fancies for the United States. There are reports of bette: 
clearances in the home trade section, and some buyers 2; 
rather more prepared to place orders with makers. Compare: 
with a month ago, a few more looms are working in certaj 
Lancashire towns, and increased employment is available § 

the operatives. 

Woollen and Worsted Trades.—June was a period of quie 
business, though the tone at London wool sales, and at joc 
auctions of this year’s clip, has been better than was expected, 
Manufacturers maintain their unwillingness to grant redy. 
ticns of price, and towards the end of June the scarcity of ne. 
business at present rates caused some spinning firms t 
reduce their working hours. The woollen section remain: 
more prosperous than the worsted, recent events havin: 
accentuated this difference in respective fortune. Export 
business is satisfactory. Some light on wage conditions, ir 
relation to the unrest at present existing among workers in 
the industry, is furnished by the figures of the Wool Textile 
Delegation of the Federation of British Industries. The 
average weekly wage of some 50,000 operatives in differen: 
branches of the industry fell sharply during the latter part o/ 
1923, but recovered appreciably in the first quarter of th 
present year. In this respect, however, the worsted ha: 
lagged behind the woollen branch, and the belief that th 
industry could bear a further increase was probably « 
the bottom of the operatives’ refusal to accept a twelve-months’ 
renewal of the existing wages agreement. 

Boots and Shoes.—Demand is well maintained, and some fac. 
tories have lately adopted overtime working. Orders, as a 
rule, run well into August, and seasonal influences, making 
for a slackening of production, have not up to the present 
been of very much importance. 

Chemicals.—Though markets are usually quiet during summer 
months, demand has so far been steady, and is, on balance 
rather stronger than a month ago. Slightly improved pros- 
pects in the cotton industry are no doubt reflected in this state 
of affairs. 

Shipping.—Prevailing tendencies in the freight markets are 
still unfavourable. The Economist’s Index Number fell t 
108.6 in June, against 114.3 in May and a maximum of 123.5 
attained in February last (1913 = 100). The index has now 
fallen below the 1923 average for the first time during the 
present year. For this a falling-away in demand for grain 
tonnage from the Plate is chiefly responsible, together wit) 
a less extensive decline in Canadian and United States require- 
ments. The supply of available tonnage seems lately to have 
increased to an extent which upset shipowners’ calculations, 
but unless European grain purchases prove to be on a larger 
scale than at present anticipated, the force of events will itse! 
bring about an amelioration by compelling tramp owners \ 
lay up their oldest and least profitable vessels. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The decline in business was more pronounced last month, 
when seasonal factors tended to accentuate tendencies alread) 
at work. “As wage reductions and a certain small amoun' 
of unemployment are steadily reducing the purchasing pow’ 
of the wage-earning classes retail trade is falling off, - 
up to the end of June it was little, if anything, below : 
level of June, 1923. Industry, as a whole, is certainly below 
that level. Apparently, demand had been less active som 
time before production actually began to slacken, and accu- 
mulated stocks of goods were more considerable than was com 
monly supposed. In April, when rescission was just we Ete 
to become general, the Department of Commerce found a 
an index of stocks of 45 commodities stood at 136, as 
pared with 117 in April, 1923, and 100 in 1919. The el 
steel trades report a slight quickening of confidence, but 3 ae 
sharp reduction was followed by a Saiteer decline in pig-! : 
output during June, and the corner seems hardly to have a 
turned as yet. The bituminous coal, and the textile n™ 
tries, are also closely affected by prevailing tendencies. ae 
slackness, the inflow of gold, and increasing bank ~— “ 
have combined to make money very cheap, call money 2 out: 
New York Exchange being as low as 2 per cent., W! se less 
side loans at 1} per cent. The latest cotton forecas feeling 
favourable than had been hoped for, and agricultura 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Tyere is a curious anomaly as regards wool, since, while 
the population of the world during the past generation 
has increased by several hundred millions, the production 
of wool has decreased by approximately 600,000,000 Ibs. 
With practically the whole world demanding wool in con- 
inually increasing quantities, there is evidence that prices 
yjll continue to rise above their present levels, high as 
they may appear to be compared with pre-war prices. In 
all countries the use of wool is becoming greater every 
vear, while production is moving in exactly the opposite 
direction. A brief glance at past consumption, present, 
and future prospects of requirements, and also of sources 
of supply, becomes therefore of considerable interest and 
value, not only to users of the raw material and those 
directly or indirectly interested in the woollen industry, 
but also to the public at large. 
Australia has long been looked upon as the country pro- 
ducing the finest wools, and, until recent years, as the 
greatest potential source of supplies. Notwithstanding 
her millions of acres suitable for wool production, which 
at present are lying idle, and which can be obtained on 
almost ridiculously easy terms, either by purchase or lease, 
her production has of late years fallen away considerably, 
albeit the last three years have shown somewhat better 
returns than those immediately preceding. Yet the fact 
remains that for years production has been going steadily 
down, although Australia is probably the finest sheep- 
raising country in the world. One reason for the falling- 
off in production is undoubtedly the serious disorganisa- 
tion produced by the war. The various State Govern- 
ments, too, in their migration proposals, have directed 
their propaganda chiefly towards cereal raising and fruit- 
growing, and have failed to lay sufficient stress upon the 
vast and far greater opportunities afforded by wool pro- 
duction. Again, the rush of native-born inhabitants from 
the country districts to the towns and cities has also had 
its effect in retarding the wool industry. Yet more 
money has been made, and is even now being made, from 
wool than from all the other industries combined, and the 
continued upward tendency of prices should go far towards 
resuscitating it. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that, 
although at times droughts have played havoc with the 
flocks, each year sees irrigation playing a more and more 
prominent part, and in many sections of the country the 
risk of failure through such a cause, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, has been reduced to a minimum. The fact that 
sheep require but little attention and thrive in the open 
- the year round in Australia renders the country ideal 
se Wool-growing, while enormous areas of natural 
— in normal years satisfactorily solve the food pro- 
re The life, it is true, may be slightly monotonous, 
h the profits which accrue are out of all proportion to 
the slight discomfort which may be experienced. 
Just how Australian sheep-farmers view the situation 
rm be gleaned from the fact that the representatives of 
¢ Pastoralists’ Association towards the end of May pre- 
sented a statement to the Prime Minister, Mr Bruce, de- 
er 2 —_ immediate action is necessary to encourage 
a Bo ae the wool industry, and suggesting the lines 
re this can best be accomplished. The statement 
“as prepared by the Woolgrowers’ Council, representing 
. per cent. of the sheep-growers of the Commonwealth. 
56 an that, whereas the number of sheep increased by 
deur a _ the year 1860 to 1891 (31 years), a de- 
years) oo shown over the period from 1891 to 1923 (32 
: 27,617,897. 
a Sade was most marked in the Western Division 
ra a — oe the numbers falling from 15,379,178 
a ah ae . fed e numbers for the current year are not 
san Pe €, but it is fairly certain that they will show 
aaa er considerable falling away. The reasons set 
Or the decreases are drought periods, adverse legis- 
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lation, and pests. As regards legislation, it is stated the 
Federal Land Tax Assessments Act has had a most em- 
barrassing and restricting effect on the industry. Those 
who promulgated the Federal land tax maintained that, if 
large estates are to be indiscriminately broken up, that 
will destroy some of the best stud flocks. It is evident, 
however, that it was brought in as a taxation measure 
as well. The incidence of both Federal and State income- 
taxes in the matter of “ walk-in-walk-out”’ sales pre- 
vented the free exchange of pastoral and farming pro- 
perties, a result which is most undesirable. 

To-day it is estimated that there are some 100,000,000 
less sheep in the world than there were in 1900, with 
approximately 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 more population 
to clothe and feed. The number of Australian sheep in 
1921—the last year for which Government statistics are 
available—was approximately 82} millions, an increase 
over the previous two years, but still far below the figures 
of 1910, when they totalled close upon 98,000,000; the 
peak being reached in 1891, when 1064 millions were 
shown in the official returns published. 

The world’s annual merino wool clip has declined by 
no less than 175,000,000 Ibs. In 1921-2 Australian wool 
exports amounted to about 820 million lbs, the average 
value of the past five years being approximately £38 
millions, or 70 per cent. of all her exports. While the 
number of lambs dropped every year in all sheep-breeding 
countries often temporarily doubles the flocks, it must be 
remembered that year by year the increasing population 
of the world requires more and more food, and the number 
of sheep killed for this purpose prevents the accumulation 
necessary to raise the flocks to such an extent as to render 
any fall in wool prices within the bounds of possibility. 
With the spread of civilisation naturally follows a similar 
spread of the use of civilised clothing, and with Orientals 
now consuming far more wool than ever before, and in- 
creasing their demands annually, it is easy to foresee that 
if Europe and America are to keep up their present 
standards of clothing the shortage must either be over- 
come, prices must be still further raised, or some suitable 
substitute found. 

Roughly speaking, in 1g00 the United States, with a 
population of approximately 75,000,000, possessed about 
61 million sheep; to-day, with that population increased 
by about 50 per cent., she runs only about half that num- 
ber of sheep from which wool suitable for clothing can 
be procured. Going back about 60 years, statistics show 
that British wool requirements were about 2 lbs per head 
of the population, and, notwithstanding the steady annual 
increase, as denoted by the Census, the requirements of 
wool per head have just about doubled. In the United 
States the increase has been from about 3 Ibs to 6 Ibs 
per head of the population. 

In both the great English-speaking countries the ten- 
dency is ever progressive, and the demands for both wool 
and cotton are always on the increase. Then, again, at 
no distant date, Russia’s millions will be clamour- 
ing with very heavy demands. How to keep pace with 
the world’s continually increasing requirements affords 
a problem requiring very serious consideration. There 
is, of course, a limit to all things, and so there must be 
to the price of wool. 

The successful development of the cotton industry in 
Australia and certain other parts of the British Empire 
may be a partial solution to the problem; but it seems, 
if not absolutely impossible, certainly highly improbable 
that the increase in the number of the world’s sheep can 
ever more than keep pace with the continually growing 
populations of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
And there are all the other countries of the world to be 
supplied ! 

Undoubtedly prices will be kept in check to a certain 
extent by the increasing manufacture of cloth from wood 
pulp, paper, and fibres, but the outlook for wool is one 
of which pastoralists could well take greater advantage, 
and, while materially benefiting themselves, at the same 
time become the benefactors of the world at large. 
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a Including lignite. ¢ Including the uction of Lorraine and Saar. 4 Saleable coalonly. Irish Free State production omitted since 1921. ¢ Average of 
two months. * Strike period. 1919 excluding Alsace-Lorraine and from. 1920 exciuding Saar and Palatinate: from June, 1922, excluding Upper Silesia, 
including Upper Silesia. k Exc. Rhine mines. o Exc. Ruhr —. q Decrease duetocoal strike. 1 Upper Silesia only. s Exc. Saar 
v Average of five months. 
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¢ Exclading Luxembarg, including Alsace-Lorraine and Saar, from 1913 to October, 1918; for 1920-1925 figures not official. 4 Ingots and castings. i Decrease due 
to labour disputes. & Corrected figures from Jaouary, 1923, based on returns from works responsible in 1922 for 95% of total production. 
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Wholesale Prices—Continued. Index Numbers of Retail Prices. Cost of Living.—(Base= 100.) 
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FINANCE. 
Notes in Circulation. (000,000’s omitted.) 
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FOREIGN TRADE. : 
IMPORTS for Domestic Consumption—Merchandise Only. (000’s omitted.) or 
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THE STATE OF TRADE AT HOME AND ABROAD- Continued from page 2. 


generally reflects the material and psychological results of a 
cold and stormy . The tendency among industrialists 
and dealers to ‘‘ fly to cover ’’ seems, ever, to have been 
overdone, and at least one well-known economic publicist has 
ventured definitely to predict a renewed forward movement in 
the autumn. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Canadian crop prospects are less favourable than at this 
time last year, but the last week or two has yielded some 
improvement. Trade generally was rather better in the second 
half of June, and unemployment tended, consequently, to 
decline. In Australia the season has opened favourably for 
the primary producer, but business conditions are not so easy 
as many would have liked, difficulty being experienced in 
financing new works. In this respect the official policy of 
maintaining the note issue at practically a fixed amount has 
been criticised, i it may be for the country’s benefit 
in the long run. onetary conditions are much easier in 
India, where Bank rate has fallen to 5 per cent., and quiet- 
ness is a feature common to most markets. The monsoon 
has been fairly satisfactory. Though its penetration up- 
country has been slow, the jute districts are receiving all 
the rain they require, and reaping has commenced. South 
Africa is picking up slightly after the disturbing effect of the 
election result, but the occurrence of drought conditions in 
some areas, especially Natal, is a discouraging factor. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Argentine trade situation remain steady on the whole. 
Exports of wheat and maize continue on an active scale, but 
the demand for tonnage has lately fallen off to some extent. 
More favourable conditions of working in the Chilean nitrate 
fields are indicated by a production of 22,224,000 metric quin- 
tals in the 12 months ended June 3oth, against 14,996,000 and 
8,910,000 in the two preceding years respectively. A revolu- 
ticnary outbreak in Brazil has not yet affected trade to any 
great degree, though Government bonds have lately been 
weak. Coffee and cotton are firm, and sugar steady. Peru- 
vian conditions show little change. 


EUROPE. 

French attention is concentrated on the London Conf 
political uncertainty reacting on the commercial situation and 
causing a certain amount of “ holding-off.” Ruhr coal 
deliveries are coming through very well, and French meta 
lurgical works are well occupied, though quieter conditions | 
have obtained in the last few days. Among textiles, fair 
activity is reported in silk, but the woollen industry is not ow 
busy as a month ago. Belgian trade is almost uniformly duff 
a further reduction in output being contemplated, even in the’ 
relatively well-employed glass industry. Credit stringency jg. 
as acute as ever in Germany. Retailers are being compelled 
dispose of stocks at reduced prices, and industrial output jg: 
being curtailed. Dutch trade is, if anything, slightly better | 
shipbuilding being one of the industries reporting an increaged ’ 
volume of orders. Monetary conditions remain very eagy | 
Among Scandinavian countries, Norway has not yet rece 
from the effects of recent labour troubles, Swedish ¢ 
shows seasonal slackness, though the pulp-market is firm, and 
something like a financial crisis has occurred in Denmagk, | 
No perceptible change has taken place in Finnish timber 
markets, which remain quiet. June crops were reported” 
slightly above average. Austria continues to feel the effecs 
of the credit crisis, though industrial conditions are y 
brightening. The numbers of unemployed fell from 82,51 in” 
May to 68,475 in June. Hungarian agricultural prospects are 
good. The Italian political crisis did not affect trade to any 
great extent, and most industries still report a satisfactory” 
amount of activity. 4 


FAR BAST. 4 

Mid-June intelligence from China indicates a certain; 
recovery in demand after the holidays from nearly all part: 
except the North, where unfavourable weather has upset the crop 
outlook. The extent to which trade is dependent on the action¢ 
the military is illustrated by the revival which immediately sue. 
ceeded the raising of the import tax on goods entering] 
Szechuan province. The Japanese money market is easy, and” 
trade shows little life. Reconstruction, however, continues t” 


% 


make satisfactory progress. a 
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